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/'r  E  have  used  the  words 
of  Christ  but  we  have  not 
acted  upon  them.  We  have 
called  ourselves  by  His  name, 
but  we  have  not  lived  in  His 
spirit.  Nevertheless,  the  Di¬ 
vine  Seed  is  in  all  men.  As 
men  realize  its  presence  and 
follow  the  light  of  Christ  in 
their  hearts  they  enter  upon 
the  right  way  of  life  and  re¬ 
ceive  power  to  overcome  evil 
by  good.  Thus  will  be  built 
the  city  of  God. 

— Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
London,  1919 
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A  Gesture  of  Friendship  to  the  Russian 
People 

An  interesting  and  perhaps  a  significant  event  took 
place  during  the  initial  weeks  of  the  recent  some¬ 
what  stormy  United  Nations  sessions  in  New  York. 

In  observance  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Tolstoi’s 
death  and  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  Friends  peace  tes¬ 
timony,  Fritz  Eichenberg,  a  New  York  Friend  and  artist, 
felt  a  concern  to  offer  American  editions  of  classics  by 
Dostoevski,  Tolstoi,  Pushkin,  Chekhov,  and  Turgenev, 
illustrated  by  him,  as  a  gift  of  friendship  to  the  Russian 
people. 

Accompanied  by  several  members  of  the  Peace  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  Meeting  and  Elmore  Jackson 
of  the  Quaker  U.N.  team,  the  artist  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  books  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  the  Soviet  Mis¬ 
sion  on  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Fritz  Eichenberg  read  the  following  prepared  state¬ 
ment:  “Mr.  Chairman,  please  accept  these  books,  written 
by  great  Russian  writers,  translated  into  English  and 
illustrated  by  an  American  artist,  as  a  gift  of  friendship 
for  the  Russian  people. 

“The  books  are  presented  to  you  by  a  group  of 
Americans  belonging  to  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers),  which,  by  a  tradition  of  300  years,  is  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  peace,  nonviolence  and  conciliation,  to 
the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  human  life,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  political  beliefs. 

“We  feel  these  books  belong  in  a  Soviet  library,  as 
a  token  of  friendship  and  of  the  interdependence  of 
our  cultures. 

“The  bonds  of  kinship  between  Tolstoi  and  the 
Quakers  were  strong  at  a  time  when  no  world  organiza¬ 
tion,  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  peace,  existed.  The 
writings  of  Tolstoi,  Dostoevski,  Turgenev,  Pushkin, 
Chekhov,  and  others  belong  to  the  great  common  treas¬ 
ures  of  our  time,  despite  the  barriers  of  language  or 
political  systems.  We  hope  that  their  spirit  will  sustain 
us  in  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  preciousness  of  life  on 
this  earth,  and  help  us  to  establish  an  enduring  peace, 
based  on  love  and  understanding  among  people  every¬ 
where.  We  are  grateful  for  sharing  with  the  Russian 
people  the  heritage  of  its  great  writers.” 

Mr.  Khrushchev  accepted  the  books  for  the  Russian 
people  and  joined  in  a  frank  discussion  of  the  issues 
dividing  East  and  West,  which  lasted  well  over  an  hour. 
He  recognized  the  spiritual  affinity  between  Tolstoi  and 
the  Quakers.  He  and  his  visitors  discussed  the  funda¬ 
mental  differences,  deeply  held,  between  Quaker  beliefs 
(Continued  on  page  608) 
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Editorial 

After  the  Election 

HE  unusual  intensity  of  the  Presidential  campaign 
needs  no  belated  analysis.  It  was,  nevertheless,  an 
indication  of  the  mood  of  our  country  and  j)erhaps  of 
the  entire  world.  The  slogans  of  both  party  conventions 
reflected  to  what  degree  world  events  were  foremost  in 
the  minds  of  party  leaders:  Russia,  China,  the  Congo, 
and  Cuba  were  ever-present. 

A  turn  of  events  was  also  noticeable  in  party  proce¬ 
dures.  Most  party  leaders  in  all  echelons  have  conven¬ 
tionally  earned  their  standing  because  of  their  merits 
on  the  battleground  of  familiar  domestic  issues.  Perhaps 
this  fact  was  one  more  reason  for  the  obsolescence  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  machine-picked  delegations  in  both  conven¬ 
tions.  Their  familiar  universe  was,  indeed,  rapidly 
changing  about  them.  Both  candidates  were  products  of 
the  managerial  revolution,  as  one  observer  stated,  while 
the  rugged,  wind-blown  captains  of  old,  who  used  to 
adorn  former  conventions,  saw  themselves  by-passed  and 
now  felt  lonely.  What  had  happened  in  earlier  times 
in  industry,  science,  and  labor  was  now  coming  to  poli¬ 
tics:  the  adroit  team  leader  appeared  on  the  scene,  to 
whom  many  applied  the  term  "organization  man." 

The  formative  years  of  both  candidates  were  marked 
by  such  events  as  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  the  Second 
World  War.  Both  had  remained  untouched  by  the 
fashionable  sympathies  for  communism  rampant  in  their 
generation  before  1939;  both  knew  that  the  problems 
of  Russia  and  China  could  not  be  solved  by  reiterating 
the  moral  indignation  of  the  older  leaders.  And  in  the 
domestic  discussion  time-honored  reproaches,  such  as 
“creeping  socialism,"  were  hardly  ever  heard.  Everyone 
knows  that  considerable  segments  of  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture  are  tax-financed. 

As  in  1928,  a  Quaker  candidate  and  a  Catholic 
opposed  each  other.  John  F.  Kennedy’s  unequivcKal 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  had  a  new-world  ring  that  can  hardly  have  pleased 
the  entire  Catholic  hierarchy.  The  separation  of  church 
and  state  has  a  revolutionary  connotation  in  Europe, 
where  it  was  first  heard  during  the  French  revolution. 
But  in  American  Catholic  quarters  there  is  natural  satis¬ 
faction  over  the  election  of  the  first  Catholic  to  our 
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Comments 

highest  office,  although  some  Catholic  groups  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  anxiety  that  future  disappointments  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Kennedy  might  reflect  on  all  Catholics.  On 
election  day  the  Catholic  Church  was  not  spared  severe 
misgivings  over  the  outcome  of  elections  in  Puerto  Rico, 
where  church  leaders  have  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  that 
political  thinking  of  the  broader  population  is  rapidly 
emancipating  itself  from  pastoral  guidance. 

The  time  is  here  for  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants 
to  realize  that  the  Church  at  large  is  exp)ected  to  sp>eak 
a  prophetic  word  to  our  spiritually  starved  world.  The 
enemy  is  not  another  Christian  denomination  but  pseu¬ 
doreligious  dogmatism  of  the  totalitarian  mind.  The 
call  for  more  armaments,  which  both  candidates  sounded, 
is  as  little  a  solution  for  establishing  p>eace  as  the  ability 
to  “talk  back  to  the  Russians.”  It  was  most  unfortunate 
that  on  these  two  strategies  the  Quaker  candidate  and  the 
Catholic  agreed.  It  was  also  embarrassingly  painful,  as 
James  B.  Osgood  so  well  observed  in  a  letter  to  us,  “that 
in  this,  the  300th  anniversary  of  George  Fox’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  peace  testimony  to  the  English  monarch  a 
professing  Friend  should  run  for  the  American  presi¬ 
dency  on  a  platform  which  rejects  that  very  testimony 
and  presses  for  continued  military  research  and  prepara¬ 
tion.”  The  Quaker  background  was  there,  as  it  so  often 
is  in  other  opportune  cases.  But  where  was  the  Quaker 
foreground? 

The  winning  candidate  received  a  little  more  than 
the  “medium  hello”  of  pxjpular  consent  and  had  the 
grace  of  telling  the  loser  not  to  feel  repudiated;  the 
American  people,  so  he  said,  had  chosen  an  alternative. 
The  American  people  have  also  proven  how  capable  they 
are  of  a  remarkably  high  level  of  campaigning,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  occasional  excesses  of  a  few  fanatics.  One 
needs  only  to  read  the  story  of  campaigns  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  to  realize  the  change.  Lincoln  was  called  any¬ 
thing  from  “baboon”  to  “monster,”  and  threatened  with 
flogging,  hanging,  and  burning.  Fifty  years  later  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  was  judged  “too  theatrical”  and  was  said 
to  favor  intermarriage  between  the  races.  Present-day 
issues  could  easily  have  lent  themselves  to  similar  in¬ 
vectives. 

Was  the  nature  of  the  campaign  an  indication  of 
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future  teamwork  and  some  degree  of  unity  between  the 
opposition  and  the  party  in  power?  Or  are  the  persua¬ 
ders  working  for  power  politics  no  longer  hidden  but 
hoping  to  pursue  their  sterile  goals  more  successfully 
in  tentative  unity?  Kennedy’s  proposal  to  create  a  for¬ 
eign  civilian  labor  force  for  underdeveloped  nations  was, 
naturally,  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  Friends.  We 


hope  it  was  not  his  last  bold  suggestion.  The  time  i$ 
here  for  imaginative  experimentation,  without  which  no 
way  can  be  found  out  of  the  dead-end  psychology  that 
holds  all  nations  in  its  grip.  Only  a  wise  and  determined 
course  of  peace  in  our  own  South  and  abroad  can  inau¬ 
gurate  the  change  in  outlook  for  which  all  of  us  are 
hoping. 


PauVs  Influence  on  Early  Quaker  Leaders 


CONTEMPORARIES  of  George  Fox  were  quite 
amazed  at  his  knowledge  of  the  scriptures.  His 
friends  may  have  been  a  bit  overenthusiastic  in  assuming 
that  he  could  reproduce  most  of  the  Bible  from  memory. 
The  Journal,  however,  reveals  the  fact  that  Fox  was 
more  influenced  by  ideas  than  by  specific  texts  or  passages. 
In  this  practice  he  moved  beyond  his  contemporaries. 

William  Penn,  in  the  little  volume  of  advices  to  his 
children,  made  191  scriptural  allusions,  usually  quoting 
chapter  and  verse.  He  has  quoted  from  the  fourth  gospel 
eleven  times,  but  there  are  forty  quotations  from  Paul’s 
epistles.  He  advised  his  children  to  turn  to  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  for  history,  to  the  Psalms  for  worship,  and  to  the 
New  Testament  for  doctrine,  faith,  and  worship. 

Of  the  594  scriptural  references  studied  in  Robert 
Barclay’s  works,  43  per  cent  are  from  Paul’s  epistles,  16 
per  cent  from  the  fourth  gospel,  and  12  per  cent  more 
from  the  synoptic  gospels.  Barclay  has  maintained  a 
rather  fine  balance  between  Paul’s  epistles  and  the  gos¬ 
pels.  He  seemed  to  be  particularly  influenced  by  Philip- 
pians  and  Colossians. 

Isaac  Penington  has  recorded,  "I  never  durst  trust  the 
springs  of  my  own  life,  but  in  reading  the  scriptures  I 
have  gathered  what  knowledge  I  could  therefrom  and 
set  this  over  the  springs  and  the  springings  of  life  within 
me.”  Penington  turned  to  the  parables  of  Jesus  for  lan¬ 
guage  to  describe  his  own  inner  experience:  “seed,” 
"leaven,”  “treasure,”  “yoke,”  etc.  But  his  cry  of  confes¬ 
sion  definitely  reflects  Pauline  concepts.  “This  is  He,  this 
is  He  .  .  .  there  is  none  other.  .  .  .  O  that  I  might  now 
be  joined  to  Him,  and  He  alone  might  live  in  me.” 
Paul’s  interpretation  of  the  cross  of  Christ  in  terms  of 
love  and  his  basic  witness,  “Christ  in  me,”  provided  the 
focal  center  for  Penington’s  thinking  and  the  phrasing 
in  which  he  described  his  experience. 

A  somewhat  more  than  casual  study  of  the  writings 
of  over  twenty  seventeenth-century  Quakers  reveals  far 
more  frequent  reference,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
epistles  of  Paul  than  to  the  gospels.  The  hundreds  of 
Friends  who  spent  wasting  months  and  years  in  foul 
seventeenth-century  English  prisons  naturally  turned  to 


the  writings  of  Paul  for  consolation  and  for  spiritual  re¬ 
freshment.  Had  Quakers  desired  a  patron  saint,  they 
would  have  turned  to  Paul.  He  spoke  to  their  conditioa 
He  spoke  out  of  personal  experience  about  prisons  and 
scourging.  Officers  of  the  law  had  mocked  him,  had 
failed  to  dispense  justice.  He  had  written  many  of  his 
later  letters  while  in  prison.  He  had  traveled  over  stormy 
seas  and  had  suffered  shipwreck.  Indeed,  he  had  learned 
to  suffer  hardship  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Paul’s  Mystical  Experience 

Paul’s  entire  life  was  motivated  and  guided  by  his 
experience  of  the  indwelling  Christ.  His  letters  are  not 
always  logical;  warm  and  personal,  they  have  maintained 
their  freshness  like  the  bubbling  of  an  eternal  spring. 
Paul  was  not  primarily  a  theologian.  When  he  dealt  with 
systematic  religious  thought,  it  was  to  meet  some  par¬ 
ticular  situation  in  the  churches.  He  has  left  many  ques¬ 
tions  unanswered.  He  did  not  struggle  with  the  intellec¬ 
tual  problem  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  the  Son  to  God  the 
Father.  He  was  sure  that  through  Christ  he  had  been 
brought  into  divine  Presence  on  the  Damascus  Road.  His 
was  definitely  a  “Christ  mysticism.”  The  creator  God  of 
the  Hebrews  was  a  part  of  his  early  experience.  He  was 
aware  of  the  leading  of  the  Spirit.  But  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  tried  to  formulate  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  bear  witness,  “It  is  no  longer 
I  who  live,  but  Christ  who  lives  in  me”  (Galatians  2:20). 

It  is  possible  that  Paul  would  have  been  sympathetic 
with  the  comment  of  Isaac  Penington,  who,  after  listing 
the  various  dogmas  of  the  church,  wrote:  “All  of  these 
God  ordereth  and  manageth  according  to  His  good  will, 
and  according  as  He  hath  purposed  within  Himself.” 
This  may  be  the  mystic’s  way  out  of  perplexing  intellec¬ 
tual  problems.  But  it  has  some  measure  of  justification. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  have  read  much  after 
Isaac  Penington  know  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  in¬ 
tellectual  exercise. 

Paul  was  frank  to  say  that  he  got  his  gospel  by  rev^ 
lation.  It  came  from  God  and  not  from  man.  Visions 
and  dreams  were  to  him  legitimate  and  valid  in  the  quest 
for  truth  or  in  seeking  guidance.  In  making  his  decision 
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to  go  into  Europe  he  is  recorded  to  have  said,  “1  was  not 
disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.”  He  had  found  a  way 
to  knowledge  not  recognized  in  the  Greek  university  at 
Tarsus  or  in  the  school  of  the  rabbis  in  Jerusalem.  Yet 
for  him  this  inner  revealing  opened  up  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  way. 

Paul  and  the  Fourth  Gospel 

Traditionally  Friends  have  depended  on  the  fourth 
gospel  in  seeking  scriptural  support  for  the  inward  way. 
But  if  we  would  understand  the  mystical  aspects  of  the 
fourth  gospel,  using  distinctly  Greek  terminology,  it  is 
essential  that  some  time  be  spent  with  the  simpler  and 
more  refreshing  Jewish  mysticism  of  Paul.  The  light  that 
illumined  the  soul  of  Paul  at  the  Damascus  Gate  is  the 
light  that  shines  in  the  fourth  gospel.  The  Gospel  re¬ 
cords,  ”.  .  .  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us,  .  .  .  [and]  we  have  beheld  his  glory.  .  .  .”  Paul  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  thought  more  simply,  “Christ  in  you, 
the  hope  of  glory.” 

Paul’s  emphasis  on  inner  spiritual  reality  caused  the 
sufferings  of  the  flesh  to  be  of  little  consequence.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  life  or  death  held  any  fear  for  him.  The  first- 
century  Christians  caught  this  inner  abandon  of  Paul  and 
went  to  terrible  death,  singing  hymns  of  praise.  Following 
the  same  spiritual  pathway,  a  remarkable  number  of  early 
Quakers  kept  their  courage  and  their  sanity  during  the 
long  months  of  their  imprisonment.  They  could  share  in 
the  witnessing  of  Paul,  “For  to  me  ...  to  die  is  gain.” 

Paul  and  the  Inward  Way 

What  a  boon  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Paul  must  have 
been  to  Quakers  scourged  and  in  bonds!  People  who 
have  not  suffered  deeply  may  not  easily  understand  Paul. 
Can  that  be  the  reason  he  is  passed  by  too  lightly  today? 
Yet  our  comfortable  generation  has  not  caught  up  with 
Paul’s  experience  of  the  inward  and  living  Christ.  He 
may  have  gone  ahead,  and  too  often  men  have  lost  sight 
of  him  in  their  pedestrian  spiritual  journey.  To  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  he  discerned  eternal  truth  and  bore  his 
witness  with  assurance  born  of  inward  experience.  “Have 
I  not  seen  Jesus  our  Lord?” 

While  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  inward  way,  Paul  was 
also  a  discerning  statesman,  a  courageous  traveler,  and  a 
world  citizen.  In  1957,  comfortably  air-bome,  I  traveled 
over  the  mountains  of  Galatia.  I  thought  of  Paul  plcxi- 
ding  over  mountain  passes,  fleeing  from  his  persecutors, 
suffering  hunger  and  exposure.  Always  there  was  a  goal 
before  him:  Athens,  Rome,  Spain,  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
There  is  something  inherent  in  the  Christian  gospel  that 
inspires  men  and  drives  them  onward;  they  never  know 
quite  why.  The  constraining  love  of  God  urges  men  for¬ 
ward.  There  is  always  a  pillar  of  fire,  never  a  pillar  of  salt. 

The  seventeenth<entury  counterpart  hardly  needs 


comment:  Mary  Fisher  making  her  way  to  Turkey; 
Henry  Fell  and  John  Stubbs  traveling  to  Egypt;  footsore 
Quakers  trudging  from  Rome  to  Holland,  standing  be¬ 
fore  princes  and  witnessing  in  the  presence  of  kings; 
others  braving  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  in  leaky,  unsea¬ 
worthy  vessels;  George  Fox  wading  through  the  swamps 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  All  the  time  there  was  a  voice 
within  saying,  “Woe  to  me  if  I  do  not  preach  the  gospel!” 

The  Mind  of  Christ  for  Our  Time 

Too  few  people  have  the  spiritual  insight,  the  vivid 
imagination,  along  with  careful  Greek  scholarship,  to 
fathom  deeply  the  mind  of  Paul.  It  is  not  easy  to  bridge 
centuries  and  cultures.  Yet  we  can  become  worthy  of  the 
Pauline  heritage  and  the  seventeenth-century  Quaker 
heritage.  We  can  seek  the  mind  of  Christ  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  generation.  The  way  is  open  for  us  to  submit 
to  the  spiritual  discipline  and  to  evidence  among  the 
p>eople  of  our  time  the  human  compassion  that  will 
enable  us  to  witness  effectively  to  the  Christ  within. 

Our  generation  has  all  the  resources  available.  There 
may  be  the  need  to  go  into  some  Arabia.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  detachment  must  be  found  in  the  midst  of 
daily  confusion.  The  first  step  is  to  deepen  the  well- 
springs  of  living.  What  if  the  shining  light  of  Christ 
would  really  break  through  into  a  few  rare  souls?  What 
if  our  Quaker  meetings  would  become  centers  of  vital 
spiritual  power?  To  have  contact  with  such  experiences 
might  make  some  people  feel  a  bit  uncomfortable  and 
out  of  place.  There  were  people  at  Ephesus  and  Philippi 
who  felt  so  unhappy  that  Paul  was  invited  to  leave  town. 
Such  experiences  were  common  occurrences  in  the  lives 
of  early  Quakers. 

Things  begin  to  happen  when  the  light  breaks 
through,  for  always  there  is  a  voice.  Isaiah  heard  it;  Paul 
heard  it;  George  Fox  heard  it;  Rufus  Jones  heard  it. 
Men  who  become  aware  of  divine  Presence  and  who  hear 
a  voice  are  driven  by  a  new  compulsive  power.  They  go 
forth  to  make  themselves  partners  and  colaborers  with 
the  underprivileged  people  of  the  world.  They  feel  led 
to  share  the  everlasting  gospel  with  the  peoples  of  Asia 
and  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  They  are  prepared 
to  lead  the  “have-nots”  of  the  earth  into  the  pathways 
of  abundant  living. 

Should  such  an  experience  come  to  members  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  we  would  be  bound  together  in  fresh 
bonds  of  Christian  love.  We  would  be  led  into  a  new 
unity  of  faith,  allowing  inherent  diversities  to  add  to  the 
rich  spiritual  wealth  of  our  fellowship.  Dare  we  pray  for 
a  spiritual  volcano  to  erupt  in  our  midst? 

“The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your 

spirit”  (Philippians  4:23).  -  «•  »>  _ 

^  '  Levinus  K.  Painter 
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The  Meetings 

Friends  gathered  at  8  a.m.  on  Sunday  for  a  large  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship  just  before  undertaking  their  first  public 
action  of  the  weekend.  A  few  were  able  to  attend  the 
6  a.m.  worship  at  Florida  Avenue  Meeting  House  on 
Monday.  People  who  could  not  be  in  the  vigil  lines, 
however,  sat  in  silent  waiting  in  the  meeting  house  all 
through  Monday  as  their  support  to  the  action. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  large  general  ses¬ 
sions  were  held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Washington. 
On  Saturday  Samuel  Levering  gave  the  address,  and  on 
Sunday  evening  Raymond  Wilson.  These  two  addresses 
powerfully  confronted  Friends  with  the  spiritual  and  the 
practical  relevance,  and  the  urgent  timeliness,  of  our 
traditional  peace  testimony.  At  both  meetings,  and  again 
on  Monday  afternoon,  Charles  Darlington,  Clerk  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  served  as  the  patient  and 
perspicacious  Clerk;  and  on  the  vigil  lines  and  every¬ 
where  else  Edward  Behre  and  his  cohorts  attended  to 
the  complex  arrangements  with  tact  and  skill. 

After  the  public  action  ended  on  Monday  afternoon, 
some  300  people  who  had  been  able  to  break  their  rou¬ 
tine  enough  to  stay  to  the  end  gathered  in  the  meeting 
house  for  a  final  session  of  summation,  evaluation,  and 
thankful  worship.  Perhaps  the  concern  voiced  oftenest 
was  that  we  should  realize  that  this  public  witness  is  but 
a  beginning,  that  the  ultimate  value  of  it  will  lie  chiefly 
in  the  strengthening  and  deepening  of  our  own  dedica¬ 
tion  to  ways  and  acts  of  peace  under  the  will  of  God, 
and  in  the  measure  in  which  we  few  can  carry  into  our 
own  Meetings  the  force  of  the  experience  here.  One 
speaker  urged  us  to  look  at  ourselves  and  deal  with 
“that  of  the  Pentagon”  in  our  own  hearts  and  lives. 

The  Visits 

On  Sunday  selected  Friends  spoke  in  ten  different 
churches  in  the  metropolitan  area,  interpreting  the  pil¬ 
grimage  and  the  peace  testimony  to  generally  sympa¬ 
thetic  audiences. 

At  6  a.m.  Monday,  a  bus  furnished  and  driven  by 
Howard  Hampton  of  Whittier  Meeting,  Iowa,  loaded  37 
passengers  for  the  visit  to  the  United  Nations.  They 
first  had  a  visit  with  Wallace  Irwin  of  the  U.S.  Mission. 
Then  they  had  a  talk  with  U.N.  Undersecretary  Heinrich 
Vieschhoff  of  Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs,  after 
which  U.N.  Assistant  Controller  William  McCaw  ac¬ 
cepted  their  gift  “with  warmth  and  friendliness.” 

During  Monday,  also,  delegations  visited  at  different 
times  by  appointment  the  British,  French,  and  Russian 
ambassadors,  Temple  Wanamaker  at  our  State  Depart- 
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Facing  the  Capitol 


ment,  and  the  White  House,  where  Frederic  Fox  met 
them  and  received  for  the  President  a  message  for  this 
occasion  and  an  illuminated  scroll  containing  the  re¬ 
affirmation  of  the  1660  Declaration.  All  these  were  small 
groups  of  five  or  six  people  chosen  from  the  many  who 
had  expressed  a  concern  to  make  the  visit  in  question.  It 
was  hoped  that  real  conversations  could  be  carried  on,  in 
which  relevant  questions  and  the  peacemaking  approach 
to  their  solution  could  be  prop>osed  and  discussed.  In  some 
cases  these  visits  did  take  this  positive  turn;  in  others  there 
was  not  much  possible  beyond  polite  formalities.  Groups 
from  various  states  called  on  their  Senators  and  Congress¬ 
men.  A  telegram  was  sent  to  the  President-elect,  request¬ 
ing  that  a  few  Friends  might  have  an  early  interview 
with  him,  and  urging  him  to  “wage  total  peace,"  through 
moves  toward  world  disarmament,  through  generous  use 
of  our  God-given  abundance,  and  by  finding  constructive 
uses  for  the  vigor  and  good  will  of  our  youth. 

One  happy  feature  of  the  pilgrimage  was  the  mixture 
of  young  and  old  people.  Groups  of  teachers  and  pupils 
had  come  from  several  Friends  schools,  and  other  young 
people  had  come  on  their  own  from  school  or  college  or 
job.  A  few  parents  brought  young  children  with  them. 
One  woman  came  in  a  wheel  chair;  another  with  crutches. 

Friends  were  sheltered  all  over  Washington,  in  one 
hundred  or  more  private  homes,  in  hotels,  on  cots  in  the 
meeting  house.  About  300  stayed  at  a  motor  court  not 
far  from  the  Pentagon,  in  quarters  ranging  from  camping 
space  at  50  cents,  through  unheated  and  heated  dormi¬ 
tories,  to  standard  motel  rooms  at  $2.75.  There  was  little 
tendency  to  make  a  comfortable  sightseeing  tour. 

The  Washington  Post,  the  Evening  Star,  and  the 
Washington  Daily  News  printed  clear  accounts  of  the 
witness,  and  the  numbers  involved  in  it.  All  three  papers 
used  dignified  photographs  of  the  vigil  line.  A  clear  and 
well-designed  leaflet  had  been  prepared  by  the  Adminis¬ 


trative  Committee,  and  25,000  copies  of  this  were  dii- 
tributed  on  the  streets  of  the  city  and  suburban  area* 
by  Young  Friends. 

It  was  moving  to  see  in  this  vigil  the  men  who  sailed 
on  the  Golden  Rule,  some  who  offered  civil  disobedience 
at  Las  Vegas  in  1957,  or  at  Omaha  Action  in  1959,  the 
leaders  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  16-month  vigil 
in  cold  and  heat  at  Fort  Detrick,  and  men  and  women 
who  have  been  active  since  last  June  at  Polaris  Action  in 
Connecticut.  Many  more  had  never  before  stood  or 
marched  behind  a  banner  in  a  public  thoroughfare. 

The  program  of  the  whole  weekend — whether  in  vigil 
facing  the  symbol  of  our  country’s  military  might,  or  in 
worship  together,  or  in  encounter  with  each  other  or 
with  passers-by,  or  with  those  who  carry  the  burden  of 
government  or  international  relations — called  upon  us  to 
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Friendly  Interview 

weld  to  a  spirit  of  reverent  trust  in  God  an  attitude  of 
friendly,  respectful  openness  toward  our  fellow  men. 
Every  affirmation  implies  a  corollary  No,  and  never  was 
the  No  so  much  needed  as  now,  but  certainly  on  this 
occasion  the  accent  was  on  affirmation. 

Mildred  Binns  Young 


A  Gesture  of  Friendship 

(Continued  from  page  602) 

and  Soviet  doctrine  regarding  the  role  of  violence  in 
social  and  political  change,  as  well  as  the  interest  com¬ 
mon  to  East  and  West  of  preventing  a  nuclear  war. 

The  visiting  Friends  emphasized  the  power  of  spirit¬ 
ual  weapons  to  achieve  enduring  peace.  They  felt  that 
this  simple  gesture  to  the  Russian  people  was  received 
in  a  sincere  spirit  of  respect  and  understanding. 
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He  Who  Betrays  the  Poor  Betrays  Christ 

A  Slogan  of  the  Cuban  Revolution 


The  loudest  aspect  of  the  effervescent  revolution  now 
going  on  in  Cuba  is  the  propaganda  war  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  government  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
Struggles  between  Latin  American  governments  and  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  are  an  old  story,  but  this  one  would 
seem  to  have  some  peculiar  aspects  of  its  own.  Certain 
prelates  have  dared  to  warn  the  Cuban  people  about  the 
danger  of  communism;  indeed.  Archbishop  Perez-Ser- 
rantes  of  Santiago  declares  it  is  not  only  a  danger,  but 
is  “now  within  the  gates.”  The  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  extremely  sensitive  to  the  charge  of  com¬ 
munism  from  the  beginning,  and  it  is  fighting  vigorously 
against  this  latest  attack. 

Huge  banners  everywhere  and  stickers  on  cars  and 
shop  windows  repeat  the  assertions  of  Fidel  Castro: 
Traicionar  al  pobre  es  traicionar  a  Cristo  (he  who  be¬ 
trays  the  poor  betrays  Christ),  Servir  al  rico  es  Traicionar 
a  Cristo  (he  who  kowtows  to  the  rich  betrays  Christ), 
Quien  quiere  servir  a  Dios,  que  saiga  del  templo  para 
servir  a  los  pobres,  para  socorrer  a  los  huerfanos  y  ensenar 
a  los  analfabetos  (he  who  would  serve  God,  let  him  leave 
the  temple  to  serve  the  poor,  rescue  the  orphans,  and 
teach  the  illiterate  how  to  read).  Castro’s  marathon  tele¬ 
vision  speeches  are  sprinkled  with  little  homilies  on  the 
nature  of  “true  religion.” 

While  these  slogans  and  sermonettes  are  understood 
to  be  political  propaganda,  there  are  many  things  about 
the  Cuban  revolution  which  offer  a  much  more  serious 
challenge  to  conventional  religion  and  the  easy  assump¬ 
tions  of  a  society  which  imagines  itself  to  be  Christian. 
The  focus  on  helping  the  poor  is  not  merely  propaganda. 
The  darling  of  the  revolution  is  the  poor  peasant,  living 
today  as  he  did  300  years  ago  in  a  thatched  hut  with  a 
dirt  floor.  Sharing  the  spotlight  with  him  are  the  un¬ 
employed,  the  handicapped,  the  street  waifs.  The  Negro, 
too,  traditionally  not  singled  out  for  special  attention  one 
way  or  the  other,  is  now  conceived  as  a  person  with  high 
priority  in  the  new  order.  Among  the  dedicated  old- 
line  revolutionaries  there  is  a  veritable  frenzy  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  all  these  groups.  A  lieutenant  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Army  was  explaining  the  objectives  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  to  me  at  some  length  in  the  middle  of  a  village  street 
while  bystanders  gathered  around.  Among  them  was  a 
barefoot  boy  in  rags.  The  lieutenant  noticed  him  and 
apologized  that  as  yet  nothing  had  been  done  for  this 
particular  little  fellow,  but,  he  insisted,  “We  will.  Rest 
assured  that  we’ll  take  care  of  himl” 

Along  with  this  great  concern  for  the  vast  army  of 


the  poor  is  a  corresponding  feeling  of  suspicion  toward 
the  rich.  The  official  attitude,  repeated  constantly  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  public  addresses,  is  that  to  be  rich  is 
unethical  and  ridiculous.  Not  only  that:  it  is  disgraceful 
and  unchristian.  A  friend  kindly  provided  transportation 
for  me  one  day  in  his  oldish  Chevrolet.  He  confided  to 
me  that  he  had  a  Cadillac  in  the  garage,  but  a  Cadillac 
on  the  streets  today  would  evoke  unfriendly  comment. 

To  one  who  lives  and  moves  in  a  society  of  status 
seekers,  in  which  gaudy  automobiles,  expensive  boats  and 
swimming  pools  are  regarded  as  necessities  even  when 
procured  at  great  sacrifice,  all  this  concern  for  the  poor 
is  very  sobering.  Just  who  is  more  Christian? 

There  is  a  great  drive  to  make  work  respectable,  and 
this  is  not  easy  in  a  country  where  it  has  long  been 
thought  a  disgrace  to  soil  one’s  hands.  Soldiers  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army  are  assigned  to  certain  work  proj¬ 
ects,  and  citizens  are  urged  to  help  in  a  variety  of  com¬ 
munity  improvement  undertakings.  Many  work  overtime 
without  demanding  overtime  pay,  and  others  put  in 
many  hours  of  volunteer  work  after  hours.  The  country 
is  in  a  frenzy  of  good  works  which  seemed  unlikely  in  a 
tropical  country. 

To  what  is  all  this  leading?  The  official  line  of  the 
government  is  clear:  it  is  leading  to  socialism.  As  Foreign 
Minister  Raul  Roa  declared  when  he  returned  from  his 
rebuff  by  the  Organization  of  American  States  at  San 
Jose,  the  Cuban  revolution  continues  on  its  way,  “straight 
as  an  arrow  to  its  target.”  And  that  target  is  the  socialist 
state.  It  has  meant  a  radical  attack  on  the  traditional 
economic  structure  of  the  nation,  together  with  some 
honored  institutions.  It  creates  a  host  of  ethical  problems. 

One  of  the  boasts  of  the  revolution  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  honesty  in  government.  It  had  become 
traditional  in  the  Cuban  government  that  anyone  who 
entered  important  government  service  accumulated 
wealth  in  a  short  time.  It  had  even  gotten  to  the  point, 
Cubans  say,  that  anyone  who  failed  to  feather  his  nest 
handsomely  as  a  government  official  was  looked  upon  as 
a  fool.  As  of  January  1,  1959,  this  tradition  came  to  a 
sudden  end.  Fidel  Castro  declared  that  misappropriation 
of  government  funds  would  be  punishable  by  death. 
After  nearly  two  years  all  but  a  very  few  Cubans  believe 
that  the  Revolutionaries  have  kept  this  pledge.  In  the 
last  days,  certainly,  Batista’s  army  served  only  because 
of  its  pay — and  then  not  very  well.  Officials  grew  fat  on 
gambling  concessions  and  flaunted  their  wealth.  The 
soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  are  a  humble  lot 
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I  have  seen  them  hitchhiking  rides,  they  are  forbidden 
liquor,  and  jierhaps  their  greatest  luxury  is  the  use  of 
a  government  jeep  while  on  duty.  Tax  collections  have 
gone  up  enormously,  and  to  the  amazement  and  delight 
of  the  people  the  money  is  being  spent  on  schools,  roads, 
and  much-needed  public  works. 

Yet  critics  point  out  bitterly  that  the  government  re¬ 
frains  from  petty  graft  while  it  steals  millions.  Whatever 
one’s  definition  of  theft  may  be,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  government  has  come  into  the  possession  of  many 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property;  in  most  cases  the 
only  justification  for  the  seizures  has  been  an  order 
from  some  official  of  INRA  (Instituto  Nacional  de  la 
Reforma  Agraria)  and  a  gun.  It  is  hard  to  find  anyone 
who  has  received  any  compensation  for  his  property — 
or  even  a  reasonably  official-looking  receipt  or  inventory. 
It  has  not  been  easy  for  most  of  those  who  have  lost 
property  to  accept  the  seizures. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  there  was  woeful  maldistribution  of 
the  nation’s  goods.  Sensitive  people  have  long  pointed 
out  the  injustice  of  the  huge  landholdings  in  a  country 
where  jjeasants  eked  out  the  skimpiest  kind  of  existence. 
Learned  studies  have  long  urged  land  reform.  When 
one  American  Protestant  missionary  heard  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  that  had  been  taken  from  one  estate,  he 
recalled  the  devious  means  by  which  he  had  seen  the 
estate  grow  over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  exclaimed: 
“They  should  have  taken  even  more!’’  Some  of  the  land¬ 
holders  have  openly  recognized  the  justice  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  and  have  accepted  them  in  good  grace.  One  who  lost 
much  declared  that  he  was  proud  to  be  able  to  make 
such  a  worth-while  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  I  was  told  of  one  American  whose  estate  had 
not  been  touched,  and  he  was  uneasy  about  it;  he  hojied 
INRA  would  come  soon,  because  he  was  afraid  people 
would  think  that  as  an  American  he  had  been  favored. 

Expropriated  land  is  made  over  into  “cooperatives.” 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  Methodist  minister,  has  long  been  an 
advocate  of  coojjeratives  and  has  organized  a  number  of 
successful  ones  through  the  years.  He  should  be  very 
happy  now,  because  suddenly  the  country  has  been 
flooded  with  cooperatives — 1,392  of  them,  according  to 
INRA.  New  ones  are  being  formed  daily.  Idealists  by 
the  hundreds,  including  some  Cuban  Friends,  have 
thrown  themselves  happily  into  this  program.  But 
Manuel,  my  Methodist  friend,  is  not  happy.  He  says  he 
has  seen  the  fine  democratic  structure  of  his  cooperatives 
destroyed.  From  apolitical  societies,  imbued  with  good 
will  and  brotherhood,  they  have  been  turned  into  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  dedicated  to  the  class  struggle;  the  new 
vogue  is  to  hate  the  “exploiters  and  the  imperialists.” 
Furthermore,  he  insists,  the  new  leadership  is  not  demo¬ 


cratically  selected  but  imposed  by  a  higher  authority. 

Within  the  religious  community  the  agonizing  rfr 
appraisal  of  the  revolutionary  utopia  goes  on  every¬ 
where.  It  divides  father  from  son  and  brother  from 
brother,  and  cuts  across  both  Catholicism  and  Protestant¬ 
ism.  One  Protestant  layman  spoke  to  Juan  Sierra,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Cuba  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  me  in 
hushed  tones  in  a  back  room  of  his  store  about  the 
urgent  need  to  make  a  v  itness  against  communism.  His 
idea  was  to  have  all  the  denominations  get  together  and 
send  a  delegation  of  fifty  to  deliver  a  public  protest  to 
the  revolutionary  government  against  the  increasing  in¬ 
fluence  of  communism  in  the  country.  He  even  suggested 
joining  Catholics  in  a  common  protest  of  Christians,  a 
type  of  “collaboration  with  the  enemy”  which  would 
have  been  unthinkable  even  a  few  years  ago.  A  taxi 
driver  in  Havana  confided  to  me  that  as  a  Catholic  he 
was  opposed  to  the  government  because  it  was  Com¬ 
munist.  But,  he  added,  he  dared  not  say  a  word  because 
“they”  would  chop  his  head  off.  And  yet  one  fine  morn¬ 
ing  in  Holguin  I  picked  up  the  newspaper  to  find  the 
pictures  of  four  prominent  Catholic  ladies  of  the  city 
on  the  front  page  with  their  declarations  that  as  good 
Catholics  they  were  also  good  revolutionaries.  They  went 
on  to  say  that  the  measures  of  the  government  were  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  implementation  of  Christian  social 
doctrine.  Prominent  Protestant  leaders,  also,  still  argue 
eloquently  for  the  revolution. 

Unless  the  revolutionary  government  soon  strikes 
some  insurmountable  international  snag,  the  groping  for 
utopia,  the  soul-searching,  the  hopes  and  growing  fears 
of  the  Cuban  people  are  likely  to  continue  for  a  long 
time.  As  the  revolution  rolls  on,  it  unquestionably  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  intolerant  of  dissenters.  Those 
who  are  sincere  socialists  and  those  who  are  willing  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  new  order  will  get  along.  So 
also  will  the  neutral  ones  who  easily  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  whatever  the  times  demand.  But  it  is  getting 
harder  day  by  day  for  those  who  hold  to  “private  enter¬ 
prise”  as  an  article  of  faith,  for  old-line  liberals  and 
democrats,  and  for  the  independent  souls  who  place 
conscience  and  God  above  all  else.  Very  specifically,  there 
is  growing  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Cuban  Friends  con¬ 
cerning  the  progressive  militarization  of  the  country. 
Most  of  them  oppose  military  service,  and  several  told 
me  that  they  would  absolutely  refuse  to  wear  the  re¬ 
quired  uniform  if  and  when  their  businesses  and  schools 
are  taken  over  by  the  government. 

The  Cuban  revolution  is  not  quite  two  years  old,  and 
it  has  achieved  praiseworthy  things,  but  it  is  passing 
through  very  dangerous  shoals  just  now. 

Hiram  H.  Hilty 
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Books 

the  east-west  problem— a  reassessment.  By 

Gerald  Bailey.  Published  by  Friends  East-West  Relations 
Committee,  Friends  House,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W.  1, 
1960.  70  pages.  3/6;  75  cents 

Gerald  Bailey’s  pamphlet  offers  a  measure  of  comfort  to 
anyone  concerned  for  coexistence  between  East  and  West, 
but  we  can  expect  it  to  disturb  some  of  our  placid  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  nature  and  ultimate  meaning  of  such  coexis¬ 
tence.  The  first  section,  remarkably  unvitiated  by  the  summit 
failure,  cites  two  factors  compelling  reduced  tension:  internal 
changes  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  including  destalinization  and  more 
available  consumer  goods;  and  the  realization  on  both  sides 
that  “you  can  do  anything  with  a  thermonuclear  bomb  .  .  . 
except  use  it,  sit  on  it  comfortably  or  rely  on  it  indefinitely  to 
prevent  war.”  These  changes  do  not  bring  peace,  however, 
but  conflict  pitched  on  a  new  level  and,  for  the  U.S.S.R., 
equally  directed  toward  the  ultimate  aim  of  communism.  If, 
as  the  Soviets  say,  the  policy  of  coexistence  is  a  strategy  of  the 
revolution,  we  who  seek  some  accommodation  with  the  East 
need  to  consider  deeply  what  concessions  the  West  can  and 
cannot  make  on  its  behalf. 

This  pamphlet  is  especially  valuable  in  three  areas.  It  is 
a  balanced  assessment  of  blame  in  a  situation  where  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  whitewash  one  side  or  the  other.  It  reminds  us  of 
some  deeper  values  at  stake  in  this  conflict,  including  “some¬ 
thing  in  Western  society  .  .  .  which  however  overlaid,  com¬ 
promised,  even  betrayed  by  the  West  itself,  is  still  of  inestim¬ 
able  and  eternal  value.”  Finally,  it  re-examines  the  alterna¬ 
tives  to  meet  this  conflict  and  presents  some  penetrating  chal¬ 
lenges  to  pacifists. 

Here  many  readers  will  feel  that  the  pacifist  witness  within 
the  other  choices  needs  fuller  development.  The  individual’s 
absolute  renunciation  of  force  does  not  prevent  him  from 
encouraging  a  modus  vivendi  between  great  powers.  His  ac¬ 
tions  in  a  cold  war  and  hot  war  are  different,  but  each  is  the 
aspect  of  his  pacifism  relevant  to  the  situation.  But  even  where 
we  disagree  with  this  re-assessment,  we  will  find  it  stimulating. 
It  will  make  not  fewer  but  better  pacifists. 

Paul  A.  Lacey 

THE  LOADSTONE.  By  Reginald  Reynolds.  Friends  Home 
Service  Committee,  London.  Published  1960,  posthu¬ 
mously.  47  pages.  Five  shillings;  $1.00 
'This  fairly  long  poem  tells  the  story  of  the  Gospels  in 
a  fresh  way  as  it  regroups  ideas  and  makes  new  associations 
of  portions  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Like  its  author,  it  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  documentary  scholarship  and  brilliant  individual¬ 
istic  thinking  and  philosophy. 

Reynolds  (deceased  in  1958)  thought  of  himself  as  a  seren- 
dipitist — one  who  by  accident  makes  happy  and  unexpected 
discoveries.  In  his  own  words,  he  was  a  picker-up  of  uncon¬ 
sidered  items.  Hence  there  is  new  material  here.  Those  of 
us  who  knew  him  remember  that  he  had  in  high  degree  the 
capacity  for  immediately  dividing  any  audience  into  opposing 
(actions.  Not  all  people  consider  this  ability  an  asset,  but 


those  looking  for  new  sensitivities  will  find  Reynolds,  either 
the  man  or  his  writings,  a  source  of  new  focus,  new  ideas, 
sharp  impact.  This  poem,  which  he  worked  on  for  years, 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  man.  He  was  for  some  a  mod¬ 
em  Quaker  saint;  for  others  he  was  too  iconoclastic. 

Some  of  this  poetry  is  wonderfully  lyrical,  and  some  is  com¬ 
plex  and  full  of  paradox.  It  is  not  light  bedtime .  reading, 
but  has  several  happy  passages. 

A  number  of  Friends  will  treasure  this  little  book,  and 
give  it  as  a  thoughtful  and  interesting  gift. 

George  C.  Hardin 


FALLOUT,  A  STUDY  OF  SUPERBOMBS,  STRONTIUM 
90,  AND  SURVIVAL.  Edited  by  John  M.  Fowler.  Basic 
Books,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  1960.  235  pages.  $5.50 
Friends,  like  everyone  else  in  America,  are  concerned  with 
fallout  and  its  relation  to  disarmament.  John  M.  Fowler  as 
editor  has  brought  out  a  book  which,  as  Adlai  Stevenson  says 
in  a  foreword,  deals  with  “our  nuclear  quandary.”  Eleven 
authors,  comprising  ten  scientists  in  a  variety  of  fields  (from 
meteorology  to  genetics)  and  one  Congressman,  Chet  Holi- 
field,  have  written  a  total  of  12  chapters  and  a  number  of 
appendices.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  put  before  the  lay 
public  some  of  the  major  problems  resulting  from  nuclear 
armaments  and  testing.  Starting  with  an  explanation  of 
nuclear  explosions,  the  book  helps  the  reader  understand  how 
fallout  travels  around  the  world  due  to  weather  conditions, 
and  then  several  chapters  outline  the  danger  to  man,  both 
living  and  unborn.  Reports  on  nuclear  accidents  and  inci¬ 
dents  lead  to  a  discussion  of  protection  and  treatment  and 
thence  to  civil  defense.  The  last  three  chapters  examine  the 
problems  of  policy:  detection  of  tests,  nuclear  war,  and  na¬ 
tional  survival. 


The  book  is  written  objectively  and  clearly.  Some  points 
may  be  difficult  for  a  reader  who  has  forgotten  his  high  school 
algebra;  but  even  if  he  skips  such  passages,  the  book  is  still 
most  valuable.  The  appendices  and  glossary  will  prove  very 
helpful.  “Casualties”  are  taken  from  the  1959  Congressional 
hearings  on  what  America  would  look  like  after  a  3,000- 
megaton  attack.  You  can  read,  e.g.,  that  in  Philadelphia,  out 
of  a  population  of  3,671,000,  there  would  be  2,298,000  dead 
(1,309,000  the  first  day)  and  777,000  nonfatally  injured.  If 
Friends  want  to  participate  in  the  discussion  regarding  our 
national  policy  and  find  how  they  can  translate  their  peace 
testimony  into  practical  policies,  this  book  is  excellent  back¬ 
ground  material. 

Victor  Paschris 


PROFILE  OF  NIGERIA.  By  Leonard  S.  Kenworthy.  Dou¬ 
bleday  and  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1960.  95  pages. 
$2.50 


■Quaker  educator  Leonard  Kenworthy  has  done  what  he 
set  out  to  do,  “present  the  new  nation  of  Nigeria  as  clearly 
and  fairly  as  a  foreigner  can.”  His  presentation,  written  in¬ 
terestingly  and  well-illustrated,  makes  this  exciting  part  of 
Africa  come  very  much  alive  to  both  youngsters  (from  12  up) 

and  oldsters.  ^  ^ 

David  S.  Richie 
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About  Our  Authors 

We  regret  that  the  report  about  the  Khrushchev  visit  did 
not  reach  us  in  time  for  earlier  publication.  Are  the  proce¬ 
dures  of  committees  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  really 
getting  too  cumbersome  for  serving  the  public  as  promptly 
as  an  item  like  this  deserves?  Horace  Alexander’s  report  on 
the  Khrushchev  visit,  published  as  early  as  October  21  in  The 
Friend,  London,  was  colorful  and  most  interesting.  Why  do 
American  Friends  have  to  wait  many  more  weeks  for  a  matter 
that  is  much  closer  home  to  them? 

Fritz  Eichenberg,  whose  prominent  share  in  the  venture 
is  part  of  the  report  (but  who  is  in  no  wise  to  blame  for  the 
delay),  is  known  as  one  of  the  country’s  leading  illustrators. 
His  woodcut  work  is  uncontested  as  to  perfection  of  technique 
and  depth  of  interpretation.  Some  of  the  Russian  classics  he 
illustrated  are  Turgenev’s  Fathers  and  Sons,  Pushkin’s  Eugene 
Onegin,  Dostoevski’s  Crime  and  Punishment  and  The  Broth¬ 
ers  Karamazov,  and  Tolstoi’s  War  and  Peace  and  Anna  Kare¬ 
nina.  He  also  illustrated  other  classics  by  Shakespeare,  Swift, 
the  Brontes,  Stephen  Vincent  Ben6t,  and  numerous  books  for 
children.  He  is  a  member  of  Scarsdale  Monthly  Meeting, 
New  York. 

Levinus  K.  Painter,  a  member  of  Collins  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  Y.,  is  retired  and  lives  on  his  farm  at  Collins,  N.  Y.  He  has 
served  in  overseas  assignments  for  the  Friends  World  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and  the 
American  Friends  Board  of  Missions.  At  present  he  is  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Associated  Executive  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
“Paul’s  Influence  on  Early  Quaker  Leaders’’  was  the  conclud¬ 
ing  lecture  in  a  series  of  four  lectures  which  Levinus  Painter 
presented  during  the  morning  Bible  hour  at  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  last  summer.  The  general  title  of  the  series  was 
“The  Mysticism  of  Paul’s  Prison  Epistles  and  Their  Influence 
on  Seventeenth-Century  Quaker  Thought.’’ 

Mildred  Binns  Young  is  the  author  of  the  recent  Pendle 
Hill  Pamphlet  109,  Another  Will  Gird  You:  A  Message  to 
the  Society  of  Friends.  She  and  her  husband,  Wilmer  Young, 
worked  for  19  years  in  the  South,  under  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  and  Wilmer  Young  is  now  part  of  the  staff 
at  Pendle  Hill.  Mildred  Young  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Friends  Journal.  Both  are  active  peace 
workers. 

Hiram  H.  Hilty  is  Professor  of  Spanish  at  Guilford  College. 
He  was  recently  in  Cuba  on  a  relief  mission  for  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 


Extra  Copies  of  This  Issue 

Order  extra  copies  of  this  issue  before  the  supply  is 
exhausted. 

Single  copies,  25  cents  (including  postage). 

Five  or  more  copies,  20  cents  each  (postage  free). 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

5 

Donald  Broadribb  is  the  new  Meeting  Secretary  of  57ih  ^ 
Street  Meeting,  Chicago.  A  graduate  of  Union  Theological  j 
Seminary  and  a  convinced  Friend,  he  served  last  year  as  pastor 
of  the  Friends  Meeting  in  Collins,  N.  Y.  He  expects  to  study  ^ 
for  a  doctorate  in  Semitics  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


J.  Gordon  Lippincott  of  Scarsdale  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  b  j 
shown  in  a  picture  in  The  New  York  Times  for  August  28,  j 
1960.  As  Chairman  of  Lippincott  and  Margulies,  Inc.,  he  u 
talking  with  Walter  P.  Margulies,  President  of  the  corpora-  ^ 
tion,  about  the  design  of  a  vacuum  cleaner.  The  accompany  j 
ing  article  outlines  the  belief  of  Walter  Margulies  that  die  | 
sales  record  of  a  product  is  closely  related  to  its  “image"  at  g 
carried  by  design  and  advertising. 


Walter  Smalakis  is  the  new  Director  of  the  Mercer  Street 
Center,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  project  close  to  the  hearts  of  Friendi 
in  Trenton  and  Crosswicks  Meetings,  N.  J.  He  previously 
served  as  coordinator  of  student  activities  at  the  University  of 
Vermont.  His  wife,  Laura,  is  a  member  of  Burlington  Meet¬ 
ing,  Vt.  They  have  three  children. 


Dr.  Thorsten  Sellin,  one  of  the  world’s  recognized  authori¬ 
ties  on  criminology  and  penology,  has  been  chosen  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  citizens’  group  organized  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
express  purpose  of  abolishing  the  penalty  of  death  in  that 
state.  A  strong  spokesman  for  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty.  Dr.  Sellin  has  been  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  since  1930. 

The  new  group,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  is 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Council  to  Abolish  the  Penalty 
of  Death.  The  Council  has  announced  that  it  solicits  support 
for  its  goal  from  “all  citizens  of  the  Conunonwealth.”  It  seeb 
not  only  to  educate  the  public  on  the  subject  of  capital 
punishment  but  also  specifically  “to  secure  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  abolish  the  penalty  of  death  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.”  L.  Millard  Hunt  is 
the  Executive  Secretary  for  the  Council  at  its  office,  311  South 
Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Return  to  Japan  by  Elizabeth  Gray  Vining  will  be  released 
in  England  by  Michael  Joseph,  London,  in  January  of  1961. 


The  Alard  String  Quartet,  comprising  members  of  the 
music  faculty  at  Wilmington  College,  Ohio,  has  been  on  a 
two-week  tour  of  the  East.  On  the  afternoon  of  November  18 
the  Quartet,  presented  by  the  New  York  Friends  Center, 
played  before  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  at  15th  Street 
Meeting  House,  New  York  City,  Works  by  Boccherini,  Bartok, 
Keats,  and  Beethoven  were  given.  Included  in  the  tour  were 
several  Friends  schools,  Oakwood,  Brooklyn  Friends,  Penn 
Charter,  and  Moses  Brown. 
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On  November  20,  at  2:30  p.m.,  the  first  building  of  the 
Sandy  Spring  Friends  School,  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland,  was 
dedicated.  The  principal  speaker  was  the  Headmaster,  Sam 

Legg- 

The  cornerstone  of  the  building  had  been  laid  on  July  10. 
At  the  ceremony  Hadassah  Parrot  spoke  movingly  of  the  ven¬ 
ture  in  faith  and  education  which  this  new  Friends  school 
jepresents.  The  new  building,  which  cost  J40,000,  has  been 
put  up  free  of  debt,  thanks  to  the  support  of  Friends  in  many 
areas. 

Construction  is  starting  at  once  on  a  second  building,  which 
will  cost  approximately  $200,000.  Designated  for  use  next  fall, 
it  will  be  a  dormitory  for  52  students,  with  six  classrooms, 
kitchen,  combination  dining  room  and  auditorium,  two  faculty 
apartments,  and  a  faculty  home  attached. 


A  reception  for  Anna  L.  Curtis  was  scheduled  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  November  11  at  the  15th  Street  Meeting  House,  New 
York  City.  The  event,  sponsored  by  the  Library  Committee, 
celebrated  her  publication  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mary  S. 
McDowell. 

Daniel  G.  Hofifman,  poet  and  Associate  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Swarthmore  College,  and  Sam  Bradley,  Quaker  poet  well- 
known  to  readers  of  the  Friends  Journal,  will  appear  over 
channel  WGAL-TV,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  December  8,  9  to  9:30 
un.  They  will  discuss  “The  Problems  of  the  Poet”  as  related 
to  A  Little  Geste,  a  new  collection  of  poems  by  Daniel  G. 
Hoffman  just  published  by  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York 
(85  pages;  $3.75).  The  program  is  part  of  a  weekly  discussion 
of  new  books  sponsored  by  Franklin  Marshall  College.  Sam 
Bradley  is  teaching  English  this  year  at  Lincoln  University. 

New  AFSC  Appointments 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  has  appointed 
George  Loft  as  Director  of  its  Africa  Program,  south  of  the 
Sahara.  During  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  the  Quaker 
Committee’s  representative  in  the  Central  African  Federation, 
Rationed  in  Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Paster  has  been  appointed  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  AFSC  Middle  Atlantic  Regional  Office  in  Philadelphia. 
He  recently  completed  a  two-year  assignment  in  Paris  as 
European  director  of  the  AFSC  Overseas  Work  Camp  Program. 
In  this  position  he  set  up  work  camps  for  young  Americans  in 
Tillage  areas  of  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  West  Berlin,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Mrs.  Paul  Beidler,  formerly  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  has  taken 
a  position  as  coordinator  of  seminars  and  administrative  a$- 
ditant  in  the  Quaker  United  Nations  Program.  During  the 
past  two  years  she  was  administrative  assistant  to  the  President 
of  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Have  You  Read? 

Milton  Mayer,  who  has  lectured  for  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  twenty  years,  has  a  thought-provoking 
ankle  “Christ  under  Communism”  in  the  August  issue  of 


Harper's  Magazine.  He  recently  spent  more  than  a  year  in 
Europe,  including  some  time  in  all  of  the  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  outside  the  Balkans.  His  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
churches  in  Eastern  Europe  will  make  the  Western  Christian 
feel  that  religiously  he  is  living  “soft.”  The  Christian  in 
Eastern  Europe  "has  to  make  hard  decisions  and  knows  iL” 
He  is  engaged  in  a  long-term  struggle  against  communism. 
The  great  cleavage  here  is  not  the  economic  order,  or  even 
the  question  of  violence,  “but  belief  as  to  the  genesis,  natiure, 
and  destiny  of  man.”  An  elder  in  Eastern  Europe  stated  that 
in  the  deepest  trouble  the  Church,  West  and  East,  can  con¬ 
tribute  something  beyond  the  offerings  of  either  capitalism 
or  communism:  brotherhood. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  this  year  adopted  a  strong 
minute  on  capital  punishment,  urging  Friends  to  be  active  in 
abolition. 

We  very  much  need  the  help  of  interested  Friends  in  the 
work  of  the  Council.  Volunteers  who  could  come  in  for  a 
specific  day  of  the  week  can  be  very  useful.  In  particular  we 
need  those  who  will  be  able  to  spend  a  substantial  amount  of 
time  in  program  activities  between  now  and  June  of  1961. 
There  are  many  factors  that  are  favorable  now  for  an  aboli¬ 
tion  effort  directed  at  the  1961  Legislatiure.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  and  especially  for  offers  to  help,  write  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Council  to  Abolish  the  Penalty  of  Death,  311  South 
Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Cheyney,  Pa.  Charles  C.  Walker 


Over  a  year  ago  I  asked  readers  of  the  Journal  several 
questions  concerning  Quaker  folklore.  Over  100  Friends  an¬ 
swered  my  inquiry,  and  I  reported  in  a  preliminary  way  in 
“Friendly  Folklore”  in  Friends  Journal  for  October  31,  1959. 

May  I  now  ask  if  Friends  as  children  were  ever  accosted 
with  the  “street  call”  or  taunt  “Quaker,  Quaker,  Hot  Potater”? 
What  was  the  usual  reply?  The  reply  in  Pennsylvania  German 
areas  was  sometimes,  “Dutchy,  Dutchy,  don’t  you  touch  me.” 
I  understand  there  were  also  other  Friendly  (?)  replies,  but  I 
don’t  know  what  they  were. 

Did  Friends  as  children  ever  hear  the  satirical  song,  which 
varied,  but  in  one  form  at  least  was: 

There  goes  Betsy  Baker, 

She’s  a  little  Quaker. 

She  won’t  dance. 

And  the  Devil  cannot  make  herl 
There  were  probably  other  stanzas,  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  them.  There  were  probably  also  other  songs.  If  so,  will 
Friends  share  them  with  me? 

I  am  going  to  discuss  “Quaker  Folklore  and  the  Quaker 
in  Folklore”  in  Philadelphia  late  in  December.  I  would  there¬ 
fore  be  very  grateful  for  prompt  replies  to  the  above  inquiries 
concerning  these  fragments  of  folklore.  If  you  can  remember. 
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please  say  where  you  first  heard  these,  and  about  when.  Just 
a  postcard  will  do,  addressed  to 

Box  25,  Boalsburg,  Pa.  Maurice  A.  Mook 


Coming  Events 

(Deadline  for  calendar  items:  for  the  issue  dated  the  first  of  a 
month,  the  15th  of  the  preceding  month;  for  the  issue  dated  the 
15th  of  a  month,  the  first  of  the  same  month.) 

DECEMBER 

2 —  Address,  illustrated  with  color  slides,  at  the  Race  Street  Meet¬ 
ing  House,  Philadelphia,  7:30  p.m.:  George  Loft,  “Current  African 
Problems."  George  Loft  is  the  new  Director  of  the  AFSC’s  Africa 
Program  and  recently  returned  from  two  years  in  Salisbury,  South¬ 
ern  Rhodesia,  where  he  served  as  AFSC  representative  in  the 
Central  African  Federation.  Chairman,  Frank  Loescher. 

2,  3 — Public  Conference  at  Stebbins  Auditorium,  Unitarian 
Church,  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the  Greater  Boston  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Correspondence,  and  TOCSIN,  a  Harvard-Radcliffe  student 
group.  For  information  and  registration  forms,  write  the  AFSC, 
130  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  Conference  fee,  $3.00; 
50  per  cent  discount  for  students. 

Speakers:  Dr.  David  Riesman,  Harvard  University  sociologist 
and  author  of  The  Lonely  Crowd;  Dr.  H.  Stuart  Hughes,  Harvard 
historian;  J.  David  Singer,  University  of  Michigan  political  scientist; 
J.  B.  Priestley,  well-known  British  author  and  leader  of  the  Cam¬ 
paign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament;  and  I.  F.  Stone,  Washington  jour¬ 
nalist  and  editor. 

3 —  Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Little  Britain  Meeting 
House,  Penn  Hill,  Wakefield,  Pa.  Ministry  and  Counsel,  10  a.m., 
followed  by  meeting  for  worship  and  business  meeting;  lunch, 
12:15  p.m.,  provided  by  the  host  Meeting;  at  1:15  p.m.,  open 
meeting  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  Stony  Run,  Advancement 
Committee. 

3 —  Haverford  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Haverford  (Buck  Lane) 
Meeting  House,  Pa.  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry  (annual 
reports  and  discussion  of  the  I.ARF),  2:30  p.m.;  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  and  business,  4  p.m.;  dinner  served  by  the  host  Meeting, 
6  p.m.;  at  7:15  p.m.,  consideration  of  “Problems  of  Religious  Free¬ 
dom  Today,"  led  by  Alan  Reeve  Hunt  and  Alexander  H.  Frey  of 
the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  Civil  Liberties  Committee. 

4 —  Millville-Muncy  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Millville,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 

4 — Frankford  Meeting,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  Philadelphia, 

Conference  Class,  10  a.m.:  Philip  W.  Smith  and  his  brother,, James 
I.  Smith,  will  tell  of  their  visit  last  summer  to  Russia  and  other 
European  places. 


4 — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  Medical  Society  at  20  Soutk 
12th  Street,  Philadelphia,  2  p.m.  Prominent  items:  Quaker  Medi¬ 
cal  Teaching  Missions  and  Quaker  Medical  Foundation.  Speakcc 
Dr.  Geoi^  Perera,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  Columbia  Uni. 
versity,  “The  Quaker  Approach  to  Domestic  or  Overseas  Mediql 
Relief  Work.”  All  physicians,  nurses,  and  medical  worken  ait 
invited. 

4 — Frankford  Friends  Forum,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  3  p.m.:  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Executive  Secretary  Emeritni, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and  Cochairman  of  the  Na. 
tional  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  “Dangers  in  Ow 
Present  Foreign  Policy." 

4  to  9 — General  Assembly  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  Sao 
Francisco,  Calif. 

6 — Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
House,  Philadelphia,  4  p.m. 

9  to  1 1 — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation,  Washington,  D.  C.,  place  to  be  announced.  For  pm. 
gram,  reservation,  or  place  contact  FCNL  offices,  245  Second  Street, 
N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.  C. 

10 — Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Mickleton,  N.  J.,  10:30  a.m. 

10 —  Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  3  p.m.,  followed  by  business  (report  on  Quaker 
Pilgrimage  to  Washington  and  excerpts  from  letters  received  from 
the  Tatums  in  Southern  Rhodesia);  supper  served  by  the  Meeting, 
5:30  p.m.;  at  7  p.m.,  Christmas  songs  led  by  Walter  Felton  of  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  Meeting,  and  “Safari  into  Africa,”  with  pictures  by  Mar¬ 
garet  R.  Linton  of  Moorestown  Meeting. 

11 —  Fair  Hill  Meeting,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cambria 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Conference  Class,  10  a.m.:  William  S.  Camp¬ 
bell,  “Your  Religion  and  You.” 

11 — Howard  Branson  will  show  a  selection  of  slides  from  his 
unusual  collection,  at  the  Meeting  House,  4th  and  Arch  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  3  p.m. 

Coming:  Midwinter  Institute  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa., 
December  30  to  January  1.  Theme,  “The  Faith  of  a  Quaker." 
Speakers:  Samuel  Cooper,  Howard  Brinton,  and  Mildred  Young 
from  the  Philadelphia  area  and  Lorton  Heusel  from  Wilmington, 
Ohio.  General  discussion.  The  Institute  begins  with  6  p.m.  dinner 
on  Friday  and  ends  Sunday  afternoon.  Total  cost  per  person,  $10. 
Write  to  Midwinter  Institute,  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  for 
reservations. 

Coming:  The  1961  Rufus  Jones  Lecture,  at  Baltimore  Friends 
School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  January  27,  1961,  8  p.m.:  Howard  Thur¬ 
man,  “Mystical  Religion  and  the  Experience  of  Love.”  Tickets 
are  available  by  mail  on  application  to  the  Religious  Education 
Committee,  Friends  General  Conference,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  2,  Pa. 
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MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

PKOBSnX  —  Sundays,  9:45  a.m..  Adult 
Study;  11  a.m..  Meeting  for  Worship  and 
FHrst-day  School.  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  Shirley  Hilflngrer,  Clerk,  1002 
East  Palmar!  tas  Drive. 

TUCBOir — Pima  Friends  Meeting  (Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting),  1201  E.  Speedway.  Wor¬ 
ship  10  a.m.,  Elisha  T.  Kirk,  Clerk. 
Axtell  8-6073. 


CALIFORNIA 


Walnut  Streets.  Monthly  meetings  the 
Third  Sunday  of  each  month,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Clerk,  Russell  Jorgensen,  DA  4-1934. 

O&AmnKOn— Friends  meeUng,  0:80  a.m. 
on  Scripps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Edward  Balls,  Clerk,  489  W.  6th  Street 

jOli^A— MeeUng,  11  a.m..  7880  Bads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  QIi  4-7460. 

£08  AVOB^BS — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  Unlv. 
Meth.  Church,  4th  fioor,  817  W.  34th  Street 

TAXtO  A£TO — First-day  school  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults,  10  a.m.  Meeting  for 
worship  at  11.  987  Colorado. 

PA8ABBVA— 626  E.  Orange  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  MeeUng  for  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 


BBBKBBBT — Friends  meeting.  First-days  BABT  VMAVOISOO — Meetings  for  worship, 
at  11  a.m.,  northeast  comer  of  Vine  and  First-days,  11  a.m.,  2160  Lake  Street 


COLORADO 


SBBVBB— Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:8 
a.m..  2026  S.  Williams.  Clerk,  SU  9-17M  x 

I 

-  I 


CONNECTICUT 

KABTFOBIX — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  First-dajr 
school,  11  a.m.,  144  South  Quaker  Laii4 
West  Hartford.  1 

I 

- 1 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WABKIvarOH— Meeting,  Sunday,  9  am. 
and  11  a.m.;  First-day  School,  10:30  am., 

2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  one  block  from  j 
Connecticut  Avenua  ' 
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FLORIDA 

BATTOHA  UAOK  —  Meetlnc,  11  a.m., 
«rat-days  at  800  North  Halifax  Avenue, 
laformatlon,  Sarah  Bella  Oeorce,  CL  2-2888. 

BAnnSVZLU  —  Maetlnr  for  worship, 
^t-days,  11  a.in.,  116  Florida  Union. 

laOZSOWXLU  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
11  a  m..  YWCA.  Contact  BV  9-4845. 

•XAXZ — Meeting:  for  worship  at  Sunset 
ind  Corsica.  11  a.m.;  Plrst-day  school,  10 
».m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk.  TU  8-6629. 

fWT — University.  Wesley  Foundation. 
Sundays  7:30  p.m.  merk.  MO  1-6036. 

oatATOO-WniTHB  FASK— MeeUnc.  11 
816  E.  Marks  St..  Orlando;  MI  7-8025. 

■lUf  BBAOX  —  Friends  Meeting.  10:80 
im.,  828  North  A  St.  Lake  Worth. 

It.  panxniTBO— First-day  school  and 
BWtlng.  11  a.m..  180  19th  Avenue  S.B. 


GEORGIA 

inABTA  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
first-day  school  at  10  a.m.  1884  Falrvlew 
Road,  N.E.,  Atlanta  6.  Phone  DR  3-7986. 
Phern  Stanley,  Clerk.  Phone  DR  3-5357. 


HAWAII 

gOVOLULir  —  Meet'ngr,  Sundays,  2426 
Oahu  Avenue,  10:15  a.m.:  tel.  999-447. 


ILLINOIS 

OnOACK) — 57th  Street  Meeting  of  Friends. 
Sunday  worship  hour,  11  am.  at  Quaker 
House.  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue.  Monthly 
BSstinK,  7:30  p.m.,  every  first  Friday. 
Tdsphone  Butterfield  8-3(ra6. 

DOWVBBS  OXOTB  (suburban  Chicagro) — 
MMtina  and  First-day  school,  10:80  am., 
ATsry  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Avenue; 
ttlsphone  WOodland  8-2040. 


INDIANA 

irmTXLLB— Meeting,  Sundays,  YMCA. 
11  am.  For  lodclns  or  transportation  call 
Corlnne  Catlin,  HA  3-3103;  after  4  p.m., 
HA  2-8723. 

BPIAVAFOLXS — Lanthorn  Friends,  1040 
W.  42nd  Street  Meeting:  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  10  am.  Telephone  AX 
1-8677. 


DM  xozns— South  entrance,  2920  80th 
Street;  worship,  10  am.,  classes,  11  am. 


KENTUCKY 

LOUUVIXiLB  —  Meeting:  and  First-day 
Khool,  10:30  a.m.  Sundays,  Neighborhood 
Hous^  428  S.  First  St;  phone  TW  6-7110. 


LOUISIANA 

nv  OBBBAirS  —  Friends  meetlngT  each 
Sunday.  For  Information  telephone  UN 
1-8022  or  UN  6-0389. 


MARYLAND 

SPBIBa  —  Meetlns  (united), 
Fvtt-days,  11  am.;  20  miles  from  down¬ 


town  Washington,  D.  C.  Clerk:  R.  B. 
Thomas;  telephone  WA  4-8366. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CAMBBXDOB — Meeting,  Sunday,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square)  9:80 
am.  and  11  am.;  telephone  TR  6-6888. 

WBZiIiEBXiBT  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  10:30 
am.  at  Tenacre  Country  Day  School. 
Benvenue  Street  near  Orove  Street 

WOBOBSnX  — Pleasant  Street  Frtends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  am.  Telephone 
PL  4-3887. 


MICHIGAN 

ABB  ABBOB — Meeting  at  1416  Hill,  two 
meetings  for  worship,  one  at  10  a.m.,  and 
one  at  11:30  a.m.,  with  an  Adult  Forum 
during  the  first  meeting  of  worship. 

DBTBOXT— Meeting,  Sundays,  11  am.  In 
Highland  Park  YWCA,  Woodward  and 
Winona  TO  7-7410  evenings. 

KALAMAZOO  —  Meeting  for  worship,  10 
a.m..  discussion,  11  am..  Friends’  Meeting 
House,  508  Denner.  Call  FI  9-1764. 


MINNESOTA 

MXBBBAPOI.X8  — Church  Street  unpro¬ 
grammed  worship,  10:15  am..  University 
Y.M.C.A..  FE  5-0272. 

MDnrBAFOLXB— Meeting,  11  am..  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.,  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefson,  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  S.;  phone  WA  6-9675. 


MISSOURI 

XABBAS  OITT— Penn  Valley  MeeUng,  806 
West  39th  Street  10:80  am.  Call  HI  4-0888 
or  CL  2-6958. 

UT.  LOUIS— MeeUng,  2539  Rockford  Ave., 
Rock  Hill,  10:80  am.;  phone  PA  6-0429. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATLABTXO  CXTT  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
11  am..  First-day  school,  10^0  am.,  South 
Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenuea 

SOVBB — First-day  school,  10:50  am., 
worship,  11  am.,  Quaker  Church  Road. 

BAOBOBFXBLS — Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m..  First-day,  First-day  school,  9:45 
a.m..  Lake  Street. 

MABASQUAB — First-day  school,  10  am., 
meetlM,  11:16  am.,  route  85  at  Manas- 
quan  (flrcle.  Walter  Longstreet  Clerk. 

MOBTOLAXB— 289  Park  Street  First-day 
school,  10.30  am.;  worship,  11  am.  (July, 
August  10  am.).  Visitors  welcome. 


NEW  MEXICO 

ALBUQUBBQUa — Meeting  and  First-day 
School.  11  am.,  815  Qlrard  Blvd.,  N.E., 
Albuquerque.  John  Atkinson.  Clerk.  Phone 
ALplne  5-9588. 

SABTA  FB— Meeting.  Sundays,  11  am., 
Olive  Rush  Studio.  680  Ca^on  Road. 
Sante  Fa  Jane  H.  Baumann.  Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

ALBABT — ^Worship  and  First-day  school, 
11  am.,  YMCA.  428  State  St;  Albany  8-6242 

BUFFALO — MeeUng  and  First-day  school. 
11  am.,  1272  Delaware  Ava;  phone  BL  0252. 

LOBO  TBLABP — Northern  Boulevard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road.  Manhasset  First-day 
school,  9:46  am.;  meeUng,  11  am. 

BBW  TOBB  —  First-day  meeUngs  for 
worship: 

11  am.  221  B.  15th  St,  Manhattan 
22  Washington  Sq.  N. 

Earl  Hall.  Columbia  University 
110  Schermerhom  St.  Brooklyn 
187-16  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing 
3 :80  p.m.  Riverside  Church.  15th  fioor 
Telephone  ORamercy  3-8018  (Mon.-Frl. 
9-4)  about  First-day  schools,  monthly 
meetings,  suppera  etc. 

SCAB8DALB — ^Worship,  Sundays,  11  am., 
133  Popham  Rd.  Clerl^  William  Vickery 
162  Warburton  Ave.,  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 


8TBACU8B — Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  YWCA,  339  E.  Onondaga  Street 


CXBCZBBATZ — Meeting  for  worship,  10 
a.m.,  355  West  McMillan,  Richard  Day, 
Correspondent  WI  1-2419. 

CLEVBLABD — First-day  school  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults,  10  a.m.  Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia  Drive,  TU 
4-2695. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

DUBBXBGS  CBBBK— At  Flshertown,  10 
miles  north  of  Bedford:  First-day  school. 

10  am.,  meeting  for  worship,  11  am. 

KABBISBUBO  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  11  am.,  YWCA,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

BAVBBFOBll — Buck  Lane,  between  Lan¬ 
caster  Pike  and  Haverford  Road.  First-day 
school.  10:30  am.  Meeting  for  Worship  at 

11  am. 

LABOA8TBB— Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  IH  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school.  10  am. 

MBB2A — 125  West  Third  Street  Meeting 
for  worship  at  11  am. 

FBILASBLFBXA  —  Meetings,  10:80  am., 
unless  specified:  telephone  LO  8-4111  for 
information  about  First-day  schools. 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  am. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  St,  west  of  15th. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  Blast  Mermaid  Lana 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  A  Cambria  11:15a.m. 
Fourth  A  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  A  Orthodox  Sts.,  10:30  a.m. 
BYankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streeta  11  am. 
Green  St,  45  W.  School  House  L.,  11  a.m. 
Powelton,  36th  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  am. 

P1TT8BUBOB  —  Worship  at  10:80  am., 
adult  class,  11 :45  am.,  1353  Shady  Avenua 

BBABXBO  —  First-day  school,  10  am., 
meeting,  11  am.,  108  North  Sixth  Street 

8TATB  COLLBOa  —  818  South  Atherton 
Street  First-day  school  at  9:30  am., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  am. 
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CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 
320  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
WAlnut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 

ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lantdowne  Federal  Saving!  and  Loan  Ataoeiation.  Oar 
acconnU  are  Federally  inanred  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  dividenda. 
Aeconnta  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  npwarda.  Legal 
inveatmenta  for  tmat  fnnda. 

LANSDOWNE  KOIIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOOATION 

52  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fbkd  a.  WntNn,  President 


QUAKER  DATE  BOOK  — 1961 

EDITED  BY  MARY  SULLIVAN  PATTERSON 

This  desk  calendar  pictures  66  early  Meetings,  schools,  and 
personalities  with  stories.  Treasure  book  to  keep.  A  fine  gift 
for  a  non-Friend  or  those  with  Quaker  ancestry.  Available 
from  Friends  Book  Store,  Philadelphia,  and  Swarthmore 
Friends  Meeting,  Pa.  Price,  $1.50.  Price  to  Meetings  in 
dozen  lots,  $11.40  prepaid  from 

COLONIAL  PUBLISHING  INCORPORATED 

10  Thacher  Street-  Boston  13,  Massachusetts 


ANNUAL  CALENDAR 

TRACT  ASSOaATION  OF  FRIENDS 
1515  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

A  Friendly  Calendar 

Simple  and  Inspirational 

30^  each  (35^  by  mail) 

25^  each  in  lots  of  50  or  more 

(plus  shipping  costs) 

AVAILABLE  WHEREVER  FRIENDS  LITERATURE  IS  SOLD 


FRIENDS 
JCA  LENDER 
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TENNESSEE 

MXICPXXB  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  9*30  ag 
Clerk,  Sumner  Parker.  BR  6-8S91. 

VASXVTDIiB — Meeting  for  worship,  lO-B 
a.m.,  Sundays,  2020  Broadway.  (^11  n 
8-8747. 


TEXAS 

AU8TZH  — Worship,  Sundays,  11  a« 
Flrst-di^  school,  lO  a.m.,  806  Rather^ 
Place.  Otto  Hofmann,  Clerk,  HI  2-22U 

PBTiTiBS  -  Sunday,  10:30  a.m.,  Advanthl 
Church,  4009  N.  Central  Bzprosswag 
Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll,  Religion  Daf 
S.M.U.:  PL.  2-1846. 

BOU8TOV  —  Live  Osdt  Friends  Meetlag 
Sunday,  11  a.m..  Council  of  Churcksi 
Building,  9  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk,  Walt* 
Whitson:  JAckson  8-6418. 


WASHINGTON 

SBATTIia  —  University  Friends  Meetlag 
3859a  15th  Avenue,  N.K.  Worship.  10  abl; 
discussion  period  and  First-day  school,  U 
a.m.  Telephone  MElrose  2-9983. 


WANTED 


TYPING  AT  HOME!,  by  experienced  typlat 
Write  Marjorie  Paton,  6500  Lincoln  DtIts, 
Philadelphia  19,  Pa.,  or  phone  VI  8-^84 


WOMAN  TO  CARE  FOR  THREE- YEAR. 
OLD  CHILD,  as  of  January  1,  in  Mother’s 
home.  Center  City  Philadelphia,  from  ( 
a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  In  reply,  please  stats 
experience,  references,  age,  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Write  Box  B174,  Friends  JoumaL 


EXPERIENCED  HOUSEKEEPER-CCK^ 
live  in,  age  approximately  40  or  55,  for 
elderly  couple,  in  Swarthmore,  Pa.  Plaa- 
ning  and  preparation  of  meals  and  llfht 
cleaning,  no  heavy  cleaning.  Comfortabli 
apartment,  small  modern  home.  Writs 
Box  E175,  Friends  Journal. 


AVAILABLE 


FURNITURE  UPHOLSTERY  repaired  aad 
rebuilt.  Over  35  years  experience.  Reaaoi- 
able  rates.  Member  Swarthmore  Meatlai. 
Estimates  are  free  within  25  miles  it 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Write  Thom  SerembA 
Colllngdale,  Pa.,  or  phone  LU  6-7692. 


MEXICO  CITY  FRIENDS  CENTRE 
Pleasant,  reasonable  accommodatloia 
Reservations,  Casa  de  los  Amigos,  Ignads 
Mariscal  132,  Mexico  1,  D.F.  Fnends  Mast¬ 
ing,  Sundays  at  11  a.m. 


nn  &  BOYD 

FMERilL  HOME 

•  James  E.  Pyfe  •  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

Creasatlon  Servlo*  Available 

7047  GermantowD  Ave* 

CHaatnatHtll  7-8700 
■■aaB*  Utmbtr  Cirmmtoum  tinting 
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friends  arch  street  centre 

104  AKCH  STREET.  PHILADEIRHIA  «,  PA. 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE 

Skigla  with  running  watar.  alto  room*  with 


Singla  witn  running  watar.  an 
privata  or  tamlprWato  bath, 
cooking. 


Enjoy  honio 


Eim  parUiif.  TolophoRO  MArfcot  7-202S 


THE  PININOTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREn,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

A  Frianda  Hoatal  In  Naw  York  for  Frienda 
and  frianda  of  Frianda.  Comfortnbla  roonu 
and  wholeaoma  mania  for  parmonant  gnoata. 
Aecommodationa  for  tranaianta  limitod. 
Adranea  reoarrationa  raqnoatad. 

Talaphooa  ORooMrcy  S-tlfS 


Deadline  for  Advertising 

Our  deadline  for  advertising  is  the 
first  of  each  month  for  the  issue  of 
the  ISth^  and  the  15th  of  each 
month  for  the  follotving  issue,  dated 
the  first  of  the  month. 


BUSINESS  WANTED 

OW  aatobllthad,  top  ratod  Phlladalphlo  Qoakar 
Iwlly  concom  national  olllcot  daalroa  to  pur- 
(bota  for  up  to  $750,000  coah,  ooch,  bualnoaaoa 
Minting  to  langiblot  oaod  by  liraoatrlal,  commor* 
dal  and  Inatitwtionol  atora.  Sallara'  prodocta 
Moat  bova  boon  aoccoaaful  In  at  laoat  ona  mar- 
kat  for  crt  laaat  ono  yaor.  FIndara'  foot  paid. 
IM  M*144,  Frionda  Journal. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE 

WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


-HOUSE  FOR  SALE- 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

lorga,  fivo-badroom  and  dan,  two  and  half 
both,  semidotochad  colonial  homo  on  traa- 
ituddod  half-acro  plot.  Extra  largo  bodrooma, 
firaploca,  dining  room,  apoclous  kitchon,  and 
rootad  patio.  Stona  and  moaonry  construction. 
Naor  Swarthmoro  Colloga,  transportation,  and 
sloraa.  Prica  $16,990.  FRIENDS  SUBURBAN 
HOUSING,  Ardmoro,  Ponnaylvanio.  Ml  9-2911. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

This  coeducational  day  school  with¬ 
in  20  miles  of  New  York  provides 
a  well  balanced  college  preparatory 
program  designed  to  stress  In  the 
■tudent  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  In  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  radaction  in  tuition  la  ovallabla  to 
■aoiban  of  Tha  Saciaty  of  Friando. 

Alexander  Tunstall  MacNutt 
Headmaster 

Iss  B.  Lecmt  Vallay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


sA  complete,  modern  plant  for  the  production  of 

FINE  PRINTING 

V 

The  Legal  Intelligencer 

10  South  37th  Street,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
Telephone  EVergreen  6-1535 


Do  we  all  need  W  I  N  E  ? 

Yes,  life  should  have  that  rosy  glow.  Some  get  it  from  the 
Spirit,  others  depend  on  alcohol.  Give  your  Spirit  o  tremen¬ 
dous  lift  by  regaining  your  body  wisdom.  When  the  body  is 
fully  nourished,  it  rejects  stimulants.  Read  "Folk  Medicine," 
by  C.  D.  Jarvis,  M.D.  and  "Body,  Mind  and  Sugar"  by  Abrohom- 
son  and  Pezet.  Send  for  free  recipes,  "When  Friends  Entertain." 
Temperance  Committee,  Box  G,  1515  Cherry  St.,  Philo.  2,  Po. 


FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL 


GRADES 

9-12 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 


Founded 

1893 


Richard  H.  McFeely,  Principal 

Applications  for  1961-62  arc  now  being  processed.  Special  consideration  for 
children  of  Friends  will  be  given  if  applications  are  filed  by  January  1st. 

Address  inquiries  to:  ADELBERT  MASON,  Director  of  Admissions 
Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


1  7  99  .  WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  .  1  960 

WESTTOWN  REGIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  order  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  exceptionally  flne  students  at  Westtown,  fifteen  Regional  Scholar¬ 
ships  are  offered  to  Friends  throughout  the  United  States  each  year. 

Regional  Scholarships  are  honor  scholarships  and  carry  with  them  an  automatic  grant  of  $100  per  year. 
A  larger  sum  according  to  the  need  of  the  applicant,  and  the  ability  of  the  Scholarship  Fund  to  meet  that  need, 
may  be  granted  in  sums  up  to  |600  per  year,  and  in  cases  of  extreme  need,  $700  or  $800  per  year. 

These  grants  are  offered  to  students  who  are  entering  the  tenth  or  eleventh  grade.  To  be  eligible,  a  student 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  have  one  parent  who  is  a  Friend.  There  will  probably  not  be 
any  vacancies  in  the  eleventh  grade  in  the  fall  of  1961. 

The  grants  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  character,  leadership,  and  scholarship.  Once  granted,  scholarships  may 
be  retained  until  graduation,  provided  the  faciUty  are  satisfied  with  the  standard  of  work  and  conduct  maintained. 
Applications  for  1961-62  must  be  at  the  school,  the  deadline  being  JAHTTAKT  1,  1991. 

For  further  information  or  applications,  please  write: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.  J.  KIRK  RUSSELL,  Director  of  Admissions 

Headmaster  Box  #1000,  Westtown  School,  Westtown,  Pa. 
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Penn  Charter's  Message  to  Friends  Not  Enrolled  in  a  Friends  School: 

If  the  cost  of  attending  a  Friends  school  has  discouraged  you.  If  you  wish  a 
sound  education  with  healthy  athletic  and  extracurricular  progx&ms  for  all 
students,  and  if  you  value  a  strengthening  Quaker  atmosphere  In  education,  we 
invite  you  to  consider  PEINN  CHARTER. 

Founded  in  1689  and  carrying  on  the  concern  for  education  expressed  In 
William  Penn’s  Charter,  under  which  it  now  operates,  Penn  Charter  can  offer 
substantial  scholarship  aid  to  students  of  good  character  and  ability  whose 
financial  resources  are  limited.  It  welcomes  Inquiries  from  Friends. 

The  HeadaiMtcr,  JOHN  F.  GUMMERE 

William  Pena  Charter  School 
Philadolphia  44.  Pa. 

BOT8 — Klndorgartea  through  Orade  12  axXBB — Xlndergarten  through  Orade  2 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


Grades  9  *  12 


Founded  1837 


OLNEY 

Friends  Boarding  School  BAKNESVILLE,  OHIO 

Located  in  southeastern  Ohio's  wooded  hills,  Olney  provides  a  coopera¬ 
tive  living  venture  for  80  boys  and  girls  and  20  resident  staff.  Wl^e 
primarily  college  preparatory,  the  program  of  study  is  sufficiently  varied 
to  accommodate  a  number  of  conscientious  Quaker  youth  not  prepar¬ 
ing  for  college.  Support  from  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  an  integrated 
work-study  progra^  and  an  ambitious  farming  operation  keep  the  cost 
of  schooling  within  the  reach  of  most  Friencb  families. 


Robert  E.  Hinshaw 


Principal 


OAKWOOD 


Quaker  Boarding 


SCHOOL 


Coeducational 


Grades  9  to  12  inclusive  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

For  further  information  write  CHARLES  W.  HuTTON,  Headmaster 


Seventy-sixth  Year 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 

A  day  and  resident,  college-preparatory  school  for  girls. 
Conducted  by  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
Administered  in  the  belief  that  students  should  be  encouraged 
to  develop  thoughtful  and  discriminating  attitudes  toward  life,  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  welfare  of  other  people,  and  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  enduring  principles  of  value  to  a  Christian  world. 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Excbangt 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  StrMti 
Philadolphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcutt  4-3S00 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


ADVERTISE  US  THE  JOURNAL 


Counseling:  Service 

of  tho 

Family  Relations  Committee 

—  For  appointmenta  — 

With  Lovett  Dewece,  MJ>..  Glen  MiUe,  Pe., 
call  GLobe  9-2474. 

With  Christopher  Nicholson,  M.8.W.,  PhO^ 
delphia  44,  Pa.,  call  VI  4-8809  betweea  I 
and  10  p.m. 

With  Karoline  Solmita,  If.S.S.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.,  call  LA  5-0752  between  8  and  10  pm. 


Oakwood  seeks  to  develop  a  sense  of  world  consciousness  which  will  lead  to 
an  increased  appreciation  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  interdependence  of 
cultures.  — From  The  Philosophy  of  Oakwood  School 


SELLING  YOUR  HpUSE? 

A  housing  service  in  the  Philadelphit 
suburbs  .  .  .  endorsed  hy  Friends 
YOU  can  help  to  ovorcoma  racial  injusricM 
in  your  suburban  community. 

List  your  Suburban  House  with  us 

Many  fine  people  are  applying  for  good  houact 
—  teachers,  engineers,  designers,  doctors. 

•  Your  house  will  be  available  to  ail 
interested  buyers 

•  We  cooperate  with  other  brokers 

•  AND  yon  will  bo  helping  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  principle  of 

NON-DISCRIMINATION  IN  HOUSING 

Friends  Suburban  Housing,  Inc 

53  Crickot  Avonuo  ■  Ardmoro,  Pa 
MI  9-2911  _ 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Mary  Louise  Schaffner,  Headmistress 


Providence  6,  Rhode  Island 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 
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WANTED 

OUR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  IS  IN  NEED 
OF  A  RECENT  EDITION  OF  THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA 
If  fh*r*  is  a  family  with  a  sat  to  contributo, 
ploasa  oddross 

VERA  SYKES,  Librarian,  FRIENDS  BOARDINO 
SCHOOL,  BARNESVILIE.  OHIO 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  ONION 
SECURITIES  ft  CO. 

llemban  New  York  Btoek  Ezeknasa 

InvestmentM 

WIUIAM  EDWARD  CAOlURY 

RtprtttntttiiM 

FMILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUIIOINO 
■read  and  Chostiiirt  Siroatt,  Philodalpliia  7,  Pd. 


AH  of  US  are.  now  and  again!  If  it's  your 
job  that  doesn’t  suit  you,  why  not  look 
into  the  advantages  of  a  life  insurance 
career? 


WANTED 

YOUNG  FRIENDS  COORDINATOR 

for  Abington  Junior  Quca^rly  Moating,  Po. 
Port-timo  position,  for  young  man  or  lady 
to  act  os  ceunsolor  and  sacrotory  to  group. 
About  20  hours'  work  par  waok.  Coll 
Philadalphia,  Po.,  ORchord  3.4129,  or  sand 
application  to  Bfox  B173,  Friands  Journal. 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  ft,  PA. 
MArkdt  7-357ft 

Quaker  books,  British  and  Amariean,  biogra- 
phiaa,  new  books,  large  selection  of  ehildron's 
books.  Any  book  in  print  arill  be  ordered. 
Mail  and  telephone  orders  filled  promptly. 
Branch,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Po. 


FURNITURE 

UPHOLSTERING 

SUP  COVERS  AND  DRAPERIES 

Ovar  35  yaars  oxparionca  rapairing  and 
roupholstoring.  First-class  workmanship  at 
REASONABLE  PRICES.  Estimatos  ora  froa. 
Will  go  anywhere  within  35  milas  of 
Philadalphia,  Pa.  Ton  years  raforancas  from 
Friends  in  tha  Philadalphia  area.  Member 
of  Swarthmora  Meeting.  Write 

THOM  SEREMBA 

1024  SPRUCE  ST.,  COLLINGDALE,  PA. 

or  telephone  LUdlow  6-7592 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Start  *m  Young 


A  good-natured  toper  was  Fritz. 
Accustomed  to  dealing  with  fits; 

He  awoke  with  dismay. 

When  he  heard  his  wife  say: 
"rve  jnst  weaned  our  haby  on 
Schlitz.” 

Driogenes 


fw  yaw  faiBily  wtrskip  aRd 


fanily  altan  tf  ytar  parish,  daily  ase  of 
The  Upper  Reea,  the  werld's  aest  widely 
used  devetienal  guide,  effers  a  defiRite 
way  te  start  the  aew  year  right 

Contiaaing  daily  devatiens  throHghaut  tte 
year  will  Ret  be  difficalt  aace  the  start 
has  been  aude,  and  tha  spiritiai  progress 
ef  the  perticipaats  will  he  assered. 

Maey  Millieiis  of  Christians  arsnnd  the 
wtrld  have  found  the  daily  Bihle  raadings, 
prayers  and  neditatiens  in  The  Upper  Room 
te  be  net  oely  a  guide  ta,  hat  a  stiainlus 
far  daily  devatiens. 

If  yen  do  net  already  have  a  subscriptien 
ar  yanr  church  a  standing  arder  far  The 
Upper  Room,  write  at  ance  ta  receive  the 
reqaired  number  of  copies  by  January  1. 


Provident  Mutual,  founded  over  93 
years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  continues  to  offer  reward¬ 
ing  careers  in  a  "service"  business— 
both  in  the  Home  Office  and  in  selling. 
Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means 
adequate  training,  a  business  of  your 
own  and  no  limit  on  earnings.  For 
further  information,  write  Lewis  C. 
Sprague,  Vice  President  and  Manager 
of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Philadelphia  1, 
Pennsylvania. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  ft  KERNER 
Incorporcrtad 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


Rotidanca  Tolopheno  1518  LOCUST  STREH 

PAULSBORO  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 

HAZEL  3-0300  PEnnypockar  3-2800 


7«ii  or  moro  coploa 
to  on#  adcfroas, 

7  confa  par  copy. 
Individual  yoorly 
awbacrfpfiona  by  mall, 
$1j  fbroo  yoora  tor 
$7.  Ordor  from 


The  wvrU’t  bmcC  mUafy  mtmd  dawolionml  guide 
S7  EdIriaM  —  SI  Lauguagea 
1908  Graod  Atomo  NaahTiUa  S.  Tom. 


OARRETT  biblical  inst, 

tVANSTON  ILL,  *•  '  ® 


PLANNING  TOMORROW, 
Today 

What  do  you  nMd?  CorMr  appraisal? 
Counseling?  aptitude  testing?  new  ideas? 
better  letters?  or  just  a  new  risumi?  Con¬ 
tact  Mr.  Burroughs,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  or  Mr. 
Hodgson.  We've  helped  others  since  1937. 
Ask  for  free  folder  PT.  KIngswood  3-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 

546  Rutgers  Avenue,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


MATURE  WOMAN  DESIRES  CHALLENG¬ 
ING  JOB,  preferably  working  with  students 
of  high  school  ages.  Educated  George  School ; 
Swarthmore  College,  ez-29;  then  A.B.,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  ’48.  Prepared  to  work  as 
Dean  and  to  teach ;  English  literature  and 
composition;  American  and  English  history; 
Chinese  and  Russian  history.  Has  lived  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  Would  prefer  job  among 
Friends  or  for  Friends.  Birthright  and  con¬ 
vinced  member  of  the  Religions  Society  of 
Friends.  Telephone  MRS.  ROBIN  ODT,  or 
write  to  417  Vassar  Avenue,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Winter  or  Retire  in  Florida 

In  a  modernized  charming  old  house, 
with  pleasant  people,  in  a  neighborly 
village  near  Mount  Dora,  Florida.  Rooms 
either  with  or  without  complete  kitchen¬ 
ettes,  $10.00  to  $18.00  per  week.  Every¬ 
thing  furnished  including  oranges  from  the 
trees.  Stores  and  restaurants  convenient. 

A  pleasant  place  year  round.  Write  to 
MISS  ESTELLE  KING 

OAKLAWN  ZELLWOOD,  FLORIDA 


The  SidweD  Friends  School 

Started  by  Friend*  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  SidweU,  Principal,  1883-1936 

This  co-educadonal  day  school  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  stresses  go^  will,  int^rity  of 
character,  and  sound  scholarship  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  colleges  best  suited  to  individ¬ 
ual  needs.  A  non-profit  corporation  since 
1936  with  a  majority  of  trustees  Friends. 
Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 
3825  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington  16,  D.  C 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERIROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA 

A  Coeducational  Country  Day  School 

Feur>-y#ar  kindergarten  through  12th  Grade 
College  Preparatory  Curriculum 

Founded  in  1845  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
enr  acheol  continues  to  emphasise 
integrity,  freedom,  simplicity  in  education 
through  concern  for  the  individual  student. 

Meuill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
EstablUhed  1689 
Coeducational  Day  School 
Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

While  college  preparation  is  a  primary 
aim,  personal  guidance  helps  each  student 
to  develop  as  an  individual.  Spiritual 
values  and  Quaker  principles  are  empha¬ 
sised.  Central  location  provides  many  edu¬ 
cational  resources  and  easy  access  from 
the  suburbs.  Friends  interested  in  a  sound 
academic  program  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

G.  Laurence  Blaurelt,  Headmaster 


OIl|n0tmaB  Oltft  tijat  Saata  AU  f  ?ar 


What  better  Christmas  gift  than  one 
that  gives  pleasure  all  year?  Twenty- 
four  times  during  the  next  twelve 
months,  the  friends  to  whom  you  give 
Friends  Journal  will  remember  you 
with  gratitude.  Over  500  pages  of 
spiritual  articles,  news  of  Friends  and 
their  activities,  and  special  reports  on 
important  news  stories  make  Friends 
Journal  a  welcome  gift  for  Friends  or 
those  who  think  like  Friends. 


Just  fill  in  the  spaces  to  the  right,  and  those  below, 
and  we  will  send  a  special  Christmas  gift  card  so  that 
it  will  arrive  just  a  few  days  before  Christmas. 


□  PLEASE  ENTER  □  PLEASE  EXTEND,  MY  OWN  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TION  AS  PART  OF  THIS  ORDER. 


At  These  Special  Christmas  Rates 


$5.00 

For  a  one-year 
subscription  of 
24  issues. 


$4.50 


$4.00 


For  the  second  For  each  addi- 
one-year  sub-  tional  one-year 
scription.  subscription. 


Add  $.50  for  foreign  subscription 


My  Name _ 

Address _ 


Send  to- 


Address _ 


.Zone _ State. 


-Zone _ State. 


THI  LUOAL  INTBUUOENCSIi 


